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PORCELAINE DE MONSIEUR 

While the authenticity of objects of art should be determined by their 
own distinctive characteristics, rather than through the untrustworthy tradi- 
tions which often surround them, it is always a source of gratification to the 
collector to be able to confirm his identification by the reliable evidence of past 
ownership. This is not usually possible when the objects are purchased from 
dealers, but when obtained directly from old families which have preserved 
the historical records of their long cherished possessions, we have corroborative 
proof, whether essential or not, of genuineness. 

With the furniture, described elsewhere in this issue of the Bulletin, 
obtained from the Hopkinson estate, the Museum has come into possession of a 
rare piece of hard paste porcelain, a large, boat-shaped vessel, with high scal- 
loped rim, known as a Monteith, or wine-glass cooler. Monteiths were usually 
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HARD PASTE PORCELAIN MONTEITH 
Clignancourt (1775-1790) 



circular, in the eighteenth century, and made of silver, but occasionally they 
were produced in pottery or porcelain and were of oblong form. The famous 
table service of queensware made by Josiah Wedgwood in 1774 for the Em- 
press Catherine II. of Russia, now preserved in the English Palace at Peterhof, 
and commonly known as the "Green Frog" service, contains several fine exam- 
ples similar in form to the Museum piece. 

The origin of the term Monteith is somewhat obscure, but the word is 
believed to have been taken from the name of an eccentric Scotchman, who 
was in the habit of wearing a cloak which was scalloped at the bottom. Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell, in his charming little book entitled "A Madeira Party," has 
illustrated one of these utensils and described its uses in the ceremonious drink- 
ing of Madeira in olden times. 
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The Museum specimen is thirteen and a quarter inches in length and eight 
and a quarter inches in width. There are twelve notches, or scallops, to accom- 
modate a dozen glasses, which were hung by their feet on the rim of the 
Monteith to permit their bowls to cool in the cracked ice or cold water with 
which the vessel was filled. 

Hard paste porcelain of fine quality was made at Clignancourt (Paris), 
France, from about 1775 to 1790 by Pierre Deruelle, under the patronage of 
Louis Stanislas Xavier, Monsieur de Comte de Provence, brother of King Louis 
XVI, afterwards ascending the throne as Louis XVIII. The product of the 
factory was therefore known as "Porcelaine de Monsieur." 

The Museum piece is beautifully marked in red above the glaze with the 
monogram of the Prince. On each side are bouquets of flowers skilfully 
painted in colors, while the rim is heavily gilded. Since by a royal edict issued 
in 1766, which remained in force until about 1784, the use of gold was pro- 
hibited in all the French factories but that at Sevres, it is probable that the 
Museum's accession was made some time between 1785 and 1790. 

E. A. B. 



THE MAGI IN ART 

The January issue of the Museum Bulletin contains an article on a 
recent purchase of a fine Spanish wood carving, representing the Adoration of 
the Magi, who, as is well known, are commonly represented in art as three, 
and of whom on the carving described, one is obviously missing. After the 
issue of the number, the unsigned letter given below was received, and as from 
the fact of the writer's having received the number mentioned, it would appear 
that it was written by a subscriber, the author of the article takes pleasure in 
answering it here. The letter reads as follows : 

"If you re.ad your Testament, 2d Chapter of Matthew, you will find 'wise 
men from the East came from Jerusalem.' Not Three Magi.' Of course 
there never was a third figure on the other side. Is best to correct that state- 
ment about third figure on other side. Much astonished others besides myself. 

"A Friend." 

In answer, the writer of the article would say that in all ancient Christian 
art the adoration of the Magi represents the Virgin and Child receiving the 
homage of "three" wise men from the East. When the title "king" was 
applied to them is unknown. In the Catacombs where more than twenty 
representations occur, the Magi are represented clad in tunics and Phrygian 
caps. They bear presents and their number varies from three to six. The 
legends that clustered around the Magi in early Christian times are innumer- 
able. The Armenian Church claims that they were Kings of Armenia. As 
is well known, the word Magi merely denotes priests or sages and is a Persian 
rendering of "wise men." In the great mosaic frieze of the Church of S. 
Appollinare Nuovo at Ravenna built by Theodoric the Goth about A. D. 500 



